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Literary and Historical 
Notes 











BOLEYN 


IN ‘Notes and Queries,’ 24, May 1884, Mr. 

Arthur Henry Bullen asked for informa- 
tion as to the parentage of George Boleyn, 
Dean of Lichfield, whose will [P.C.C., 1, 
Bolein] was signed 20 January 1602-3, and 
admitted to probate, 14 February 1602-3, 
Robert Goodall, notary public, acting for 
the purpose as procurator for one of the 
executors, Sir William Knowles [Knollys] 
Knt., Treasurer of the Queen’s Household. 
This George Boleyn matriculated sizar from 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Michaelmas, 1544; 
was born in London; B.A. 1552-3; M.A. 
1559; B.D. 1566-7; D.D. 1576; Rector of 
St. Dionys Backchurch 1575-1592; Dean of 
Lichfield 1576 &c. [Venn] Mr. A. H. 
Bullen’s “ suspicion is that he was a son of 
George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford, who is 
usually reported as having no children.” 
Mr. Bullen went on to quote from Willis’s 
“Survey of Cathedrals’ that “ Dean Boleyn 
was kinsman to Queen Elizabeth who would 
have made him Bishop of Worcester but he 
refused it” and, in spite of this instance to 
the contrary, Mr. Bullen continued that “ it 
is certain that Elizabeth, like her father, lost 
no opportunity of persecuting and despoil- 
ing the Boleyns.” It is submitted that this 
last statement cannot be sustained at all: 
one may point to the fact, a very strange 
fact, that Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire 
was “again at Court and well entertained,” 
3 January 1538 [L & P. Hen. 8, Vol. 13, 
Part I], whose only son and elder daughter 
were executed by the same monarch for 
treason in May 1536. The will of the said 
Dean of Lichfield, however, is well worth 
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consideration. A verbatim copy of it lies 
before the writer. Of worldly goods the 
Dean had few, and, after payment of his 
debts and funeral expenses, they were to 
be equally distributed amongst his men ser- 
vants at the discretion of Sir Simon Weston, 
Knight. But the persons otherwise men- 
tioned in the document are sufficiently 
remarkable : —(1) Queen Elizabeth “because 
Her Majesty gave me all that ever I have”; 
(2) the Most Reverend Father in God, John, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, i.e. John Whit- 
gift; (3) Sir Thomas Egerton Knight; Keeper 
of the Great Seal; (4) the right honourable 
George Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlain [note: 
Boleyn does not call Hunsdon ‘ kinsman’ as 
the D.N.B. states]; (5) Sir John Fortescue, 
Knight, Privy Councillor; (6) Sir William 
Knowles, Knight, Privy Councillor “because 
he is my kinsman ”; (7) the right honourable 
Lettice, Countess of Leicester, “ because she 
is my near neighbour and country woman.” 

Fortescue, Knowles, and the Countess to 
be executors. In this rather simple testa- 
ment lie hidden some family relation- 
ships :— 

(a) George Hunsdon was George Cary, 
Lord Hunsdon, grandson of Mary Boleyn, 
Queen Anne Boleyn’s sister, and therefore 
por cousin once removed of Queen Eliza- 

eth. 

(b) Sir John Fortescue (d. 1607) was 
grandson of Alice Boleyn, great aunt of 
Queen Anne Boleyn. 

(c) Sir William Knowles [Knollys], (1547- 
1632), afterwards Earl of Banbury, was 
grandson also of Mary Boleyn, Queen Anne 
Boleyn’s sister. Him the testator called 
* kinsman.’ 

(d) Lettice, Countess of Leicester, was the 
eldest of Sir William Knowles’s four sisters. 
She was granddaughter of Mary Boleyn. 
She was kinswoman to the Dean. 

All this does not disclose the Dean’s 
parentage, and a reply, 7 June 1884, to Mr. 
A. H. Bullen’s query pointed out that Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire and father 
of Queen Anne Boleyn, had five brothers :— 
William, James who died s.p., Edward, John, 
and Anthony; that Edward had left no 
children,’ and that the Dean might have 
descended from any one of the other three. 

The suggestion that George Boleyn, Vis- 
count Rochford, may have been the Dean’s 
father has to be considered. The D.N.B. 
[article by Mr. A. H. Bullen above] makes 


' i.e. no male children. 
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this suggestion and Venn [Alumni Canta- 
brigienses] has it that he was “ perhaps son 
of George, Lord Rochford.” This George 
Boleyn, Lord Rochford, after a trial of 
somewhat Muscovite semblance on_ the 
charge of high treason, was executed on 17 
May 1536, two days before his sister, the 
Queen, suffered the same penalty. His wife, 
Jane Parker, daughter of Henry Viscount 
Morley, who is said to have given evidence 
against her husband and the Queen, and 
who is described in the State papers as “ that 
bawd, the lady Jane Rochford,’ was 
similarly executed, 13 February 1542. A 
search of the State Papers does not reveal 
the existence of any children of this pair. 
Jane Parker wrote a letter to secretary 
Cromwell on a date between 17 May and 
30 June, 1536. It is printed in Archaeologia 
XVII; it is an appeal to the King for 
monetary aid because she has an annuity 
“of no more than one hundreth marks 
which is veary hard for me to shyffte the 
worldd wythall.” The King apparently 
wrote thereupon to the Earl of Wiltshire, 
Jane’s father-in-law, who replied to Crom- 
well from Hever, the first Sunday of July, 
1536, promising, with a grumble that when 
he married he and his wife had only £50 a 
year to live on, to allow Jane 50 marks more 
per annum. In all this there is no mention 
of any children which Jane might have 
had. She evidently had then the favour of 
the Court: she was in the retinue of Anne of 
Cleves and, after her, in that of Catherine 
Howard. 

In view of what is to follow a question 
must arise as to the status, if any, of children 
at that time, tainted in blood because their 
father had been convicted of treason and 
his property escheated to the Crown. Were 
such children non-existent, dead, in the eyes 
of the law? Perhaps some reader will con- 
tribute a note on this matter. 


We have now to betake ourselves in 
thought to the hamlet of Clonony, King’s 
Co., not far from the centre of Ireland 
(Athlone), near the little town of Cloghan 
and near where the main road from Tulla- 
more to  Ballinasloe crosses the river 
Brosna, an affluent of the Shannon. Here 


stood, perhaps still stands, an old square 
castle, supposedly of Tudor times, concern- 
ing which an article by “B” appeared in 
‘The Irish Penny Magazine,’ 21 September, 
1833, who is described by the editor of the 
Magazine as “a gentleman distinguished 
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for erudition and genius.” Very little of the 
history of this castle is known, but some 
Elizabethan coins and a number of skeletons 
have been found near it. “B” goes on to 
recount “the most curious circumstance 
connected with the place” :— 

“ As some labourers were, in or about the 
year 1803, raising stones for the purpose of 
building the barracks or canal locks near 
this castle, they discovered within about a 
hundred yards of it, a cave in the limestone 
rock. In this cave, at a depth of about 
twelve feet under the surface, was found 
beneath a heap of stones (apparently placed 
there for the purpose of concealment) a large 
limestone flag, eight feet long by four wide, 
and one foot thick. There was also found, 
as I have been told, underneath the slab a 
coffin cut in the rock, and which contained 
the bones of two individuals greatly decayed. 
The following inscription was perfectly 
legible on the slab, and, I may add, is so 
still, for I have seen, and copied, it recently. 
It is cut in alto relievo, on the lower end of 
the stone, as if reserving the upper part for 
some other inscription. 

HERE UNDER LEYS ELISABETH AND MARY 

BULLYN DAUGHTERS OF THOMAS BULLYN— 

SON OF GEORGE BULLYN THE SON OF 

GEORGE BULLYN VICOUNT ROCHFORD SON 

OF SIR THOMAS BULLYN ERLE OF ORMOND 

AND WILLSHEERE 


After this “B” proceeds to set out, not 
quite accurately, the lineage of the Boleyns, 
and towards the close of his article he 
adds: —‘‘ Some years ago I communicated 
the discovery of the Bullyn tomb stone to 
the learned antiquary, the Earl of Rosse, 
whose mother, Miss Clere of Kilburry, was 
descended from Alice, daughter of Sir 
William Bullyn of Blickling, that lived about 
the end of the fifteenth century. His Lord- 
ship, in some time afterwards, drew my 


attention to the portraits of two young © 


ladies that occupied a place amongst the 
family pictures in Birr Castle. No one knew 
of whom these were likenesses. The one 
was marked, as well as I remember, “ Anno 
aetatis, 17”—the other “ Anno aetatis, 18” 


and they were executed in a rough and un- | 


finished style. The noble Earl suggested, 
and I fully coincide in his opinion, that these 
were portraits of the ladies whose tomb | 
have been describing. The relationship be- 
tween the families accounts for their having 
been at Birr Castle, and there was enough 
about the pictures themselves to prove the 
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Christian names identical with those in- 
scribed on the stone. The latter are Mary 
and Elizabeth and there was a marygold 
represented as stuck behind the ear in one of 
the portraits, as indicative of the name 
Mary. The other had, as well as I can 
recollect, a jewel in the form of an E hang- 
ing at the breast.” Turning now to Lodge’s 
‘Peerage of Ireland,’ VI, 248, we find that 
the wife of Sir Robert Newcomen was 
Anna Bullein, “ great niece of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” A little reflection might have shown 
John Lodge that Queen Elizabeth could not 
possibly have had a great niece named 
Bullein. From Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1846 edition we learn that Anthony Atkin- 
son of Cangort, King’s Co., married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Newcomen Bt. by 
Anne Bullen, his wife, Kinswoman of Queen 
Elizabeth and that Atkinson’s daughter 
Frances married Henry L’Estrange of Mays- 
town. Now Maystown is only a mile or two 
across the River Brosna from Clonony 
Castle, a fact which enables us to advance 
the opinion that Anne, Lady Newcomen 
was also a Bulleyn of Clonony, probably the 
sister of the two ladies whose curious grave- 
stone was discovered so remarkably. If we 
accept this lapidary evidence we shall prob- 
ably conclude that, though it was not at all 
uncommon for two children of the same sex 
in a family to bear the same Christian name, 
it renders it improbable that George Boleyn, 
Dean of Lichfield, was son of George 
Boleyn, Viscount Rochford. 

The foregoing remarks are not offered 
with any pretence to finality, but rather as a 
bait for further comment and discussion, an 
inducement to readers to throw into our 
common stock of knowledge any special 
items of information on the subject which 
they may possess. W. H. WELPLY. 


‘MILES’ VERSUS ‘CLERICUS’ IN 
MARLOWE’S ‘ FAUSTUS’ 


‘THE age-old battle between the soldier and 

the scholar has found its way into a 
great deal of Renaissance literature, often 
quite openly—as Don Quixote’s famous dis- 
course on the subject—but more often in a 
subtle manner not always apparent at first 
reading. Typical of the latter is its handling 
by Marlowe. For this controversy forms 
the basis of one of the episodes in Doctor 
Faustus; but Marlowe's presentation is so 
inextricably woven into the main drama, so 





> 
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artistically contrived that it almost escapes 
attention altogether. During the long 
section of the play which marks the twenty- 
four year period between the signing of the 
pact and its fulfillment, Marlowe shows us 
a number of short disconnected scenes 
involving either Faustus or minor characters 
(Wagner and others) parodying Faustus at 
a sensual level to indicate the passage of 
time and the way in which Faustus spends 
the years allotted to him. One of these takes 
place at the court of Charles V (lines 
1007 ff.), who asks Faustus to prove his 
powers by raising “from hollow vaults 
below” Alexander the Great and “his 
beauteous Paramour.”' Faustus quite 
frankly confesses that he cannot produce 
their living bodies but will oblige with two 
spirits “as can liuely resemble Alexander 
and his Paramour.” This he proceeds to 
do, to the complete satisfaction of the 
emperor. 

In the emperor’s entourage, however, is 
a knight who from the beginning is sceptical 
of Faustus’ powers and who needles him 
unmercifully both in asides and in direct 
speech. The knight’s first remark is a 
muttered slur upon Faustus’ appearance: 
“Tfaith he lookes much like a coniurer.” 
And as the learned doctor promises the 
emperor, “I am ready to accomplish your 
request, so farre forth as by art and power 
of my spirit I am able to performe,” the 
knight comments with the disparaging 
remark, “Ifaith thats iust nothing at all.” 
Only when Faustus hints that his powers 
are somewhat limited (‘ . it is not in 
my abilitie to present before your eyes the 
true substantiall bodies of those two deceased 
princes which long since are consumed to 
dust”) does the knight agree in another 
aside: “I mary, master doctor, now theres 
a signe of grace in you, when you wil con- 
fesse the trueth.” 

As the emperor agrees to see Faustus’ 
spirits in the shape of Alexander and Thais, 
the knight ridicules Faustus openly and 
directly : 

Kn. Do you heare maister Doctor? you 
bring Alexander and his paramour before 
the emperor? 

Fau. How then sir? 

Kn. Ifaith thats as true as Diana turnd 
me to a stag. 


* All quotations from the play are taken from 
The Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. C. F. 
Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1910). 
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Fau. No sir, but when Acteon died, he 
left the hornes for you. 


And the knight leaves (“ Nay, and you go 
to coniuring, Ile be gone ”) as Faustus warns, 
“Tle meete with you anone for interrupting 
me so.” The meaning of this threat becomes 
plain when the knight returns, after Faustus’ 
demonstration to the emperor, with actual 
horns on his head, to be greeted with open 
ridicule by the emperor: “How now sir 
Knight? why I had thought thou hadst beene 
a batcheler, but now I see thou hast a wife, 
that not only giues thee hornes, but makes 
thee weare them: feele on thy head.” To 
the knight’s curses and demands for removal 
of the horns, Faustus replies, “.. . are you 
remembred how you crossed me in my con- 
ference with the emperour? I thinke I haue 
met with you for it.” But when the emperor 
intervenes and asks for the knight’s release, 
Faustus generously agrees: 

My Gratious Lord, not so much for the 
iniury hee offred me heere in your 
presence, as to delight you with some 
mirth, hath Faustus worthily requited this 
iniurious knight, which being all I desire, 


I am content to release him of his hornes— 
with a strong parting injunction to the 
knight: “and sir knight hereafter speake 
well of Scholers.” 

Several lines of thought converge to make 
this encounter between clericus and miles 
particularly meaningful. At its lowest level 
it shows Faustus making use of his magical 
powers and, as he himself says, affords an 
additional bit of humorous entertainment to 
the emperor and his court. It heightens the 
comic aspect of the scene, too, by objectify- 
ing literally the idea of the cuckold, by 
bringing to life on the stage the idea of the 
duped husband. And in this respect it adds 
to the unity of the scene which from one 
point of view is quite sensual—the request 
(and fulfillment of that request) of one 
emperor to view a more famous emperor 
(indeed, the very prototype of imperial 
greatness, to the Renaissance mind) and his 
famous mistress. And it is one of several 
episodes foreshadowing an especially lofty 
point later in the play—the appearance of 
Helen. 

The little skirmish which results in the 
knight’s inglorious defeat is, however, much 
more organic than this: as a subtle vindica- 
tion of learning, of scholarship in general, it is 
an intrinsic part of the main theme of the play 
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—lust for learning. Even the emperor's 
comment on the knight’s horns involves a 
pun on the word bachelor, artium bacca- 
laureus as well as unmarried man: “I had 
thought thou hadst beene a batcheler, but 
now I see thou hast a wife, that not only giues 
thee hornes, but makes thee weare them.” 
Through this mocking reference to the single 
state, these words insidiously extol the other 
type of bachelor—the scholar. And Faustus’ 
view of the knight’s doubts of his powers 
as an affront against scholarship in general 
is seen in his parting admonition, “sir 
knight, hereafter speake well of Scholers.” 
Not only is learning vindicated in this 
manner: it is the knight’s own smattering 
of knowledge which causes his disgrace; for 
it is he, as we have seen, who first 
mentions the Diana-Actaeon legend—in 
a derogatory, non-believing sense—which 
Faustus promptly seizes upon and puts to 
his own use. 

As Faustus’ powers appear no less valid 
than those which Diana was said to possess, 
and as the knight appears with horns, one 
wonders, perhaps, why the latter’s punish- 
ment is not more obviously in line with 
his military position, his background of 
chivalry, rather than with his status as a 
married man. A glance at the original 
appearances of the medieval miles-clericus 
debate, however, shows how peculiarly apt 
for the sceptical knight is the punishment 
meted out by Faustus. For this particular 
argument was one emanation of the doctrine 
of courtly love; and its most famous early 
appearance, in the Council of Remiremont, 
is a jeu-d’esprit on the relative worth of miles 
and clericus as the recipient of ladies’ favors 
—with a decision, as came to be usual, in 
favor of the scholar.? In having the knight 
ridiculed as a duped husband, then, our 
author is quite in line with the medieval 
tradition in which the knight always lost to 
the learned clericus in amatory matters. 
Entirely different is Marlowe here from, for 
example, Cervantes, who has his Don dis- 
course eloquently, learnedly, and at great 
length on the superiority of the profession 
of arms to that of letters as the more honor- 
able career to follow,’ one of the Don’s many 


ee C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (London, 
1938) pp. 19-20. 
*In the edition of Samuel Putnam (New York, 
1949), this discourse is found in vol. I, chapters 
XXxvli and Xxxxviii. 
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rationalizations of his own somewhat irre- 
gular manner of living. 

Marlowe’s insertion of the miles-clericus 
controversy is thus far more than a fleeting 
episode marking the passing of years and 
the proof of magical powers.‘ Organically 
related to the overall pattern of the play, it 
deepens the meaning of the whole scene by 
dramatizing the prestige of the scholar at 
both the social and intellectual level. And 
to the interested reader it brings a bit of 
insight into Marlovian unity, at the same 
time illuminating in its own way the com- 
plexity of the rhetorical technique, of the 
genius that was Marlowe’s. 


NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 
Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana. 


‘The same thing is true of several other scenes 
in the play which, at first reading, seem to have 
little intrinsic relationship to the main drama. See, 
for example, my article, ‘“‘ Music in ‘ Doctor 
Faustus’: Two Notes,” Notes and Queries, 
excv, 180-181. 


THE SOURCES OF THE WAGER PLOT 
IN ‘CYMBELINE’ 


E wager story which Shakespeare took 

as one of his main plot elements in 
Cymbeline was used by many medieval and 
Renaissance writers, but of the versions 
enumerated and described by such investi- 
gators as Ohle, Paris and Malmberg not more 
than one or two can reasonably be regarded 
as having been accessible to the dramatist. 
Students of the play have, in consequence, 
tended to confine their attention to two 
versions of the story, that which Boccaccio 
presents as the ninth novel of the second 
day in I] Decamerone and that which appears 
as ‘The Fishwife’s Tale of Strand-on-the- 
Green’ in Kind Kit of Kingston’s narrative 
compilation, Westward for Smelts. It seems 
unlikely, however, that Shakespeare owed 
anything to Kind Kit, whose book was 
registered in 1619 and published in 1620, 
since the alleged obligation rests on the 
dubious claim of Malone and Steevens that 
an edition had appeared in 1603—an edition 
which no subsequent investigator has suc- 
ceeded in tracing. Hence, of the possible 
sources which have hitherto been examined, 
Boccaccio’s version seems to emerge as the 
only one which craves serious consideration. 
Oddly enough it is The Winter's Tale, not 
Cymbeline, which supplies the decisive piece 
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of evidence to show that Shakespeare was 
acquainted with Boccaccio’s version. Auto- 
lycus’s threat that the Clown shall “ be flayd 
alive, then, *noynted ouer with Honey, set 
on the head of a Waspes Nest” almost cer- 
tainly derives from the punishment meted 
out to the villain of Boccaccio’s tale: 


Ambrogiulo, il di medesimo che legato 
fu al palo et unto di méle, con sua 
grandissima angoscia dalle mosche e dalle 
vespe e da’ tafani, de’ quali quel paese 
@ copioso molto, fu non solamente ucciso, 
ma infino all’ ossa divorato. 


Since the two plays are very near to one 
another chronologically, close verbal de- 
pendence of this kind would seem to suggest 
that Shakespeare’s debts throughout were 
to II Decamerone. Yet comparison between 
the play and the novel, though it confirms 
the view that Shakespeare was acquainted 
with Boccaccio, suggests that the dramatist’s 
handling of his source was strangely casual, 
as if he was content simply to recall odd 
details in a story that he had once read or 
had heard read. His debts are for narrative 
or for subsidiary detail, but the kind of 
verbal obligations which he elsewhere incurs 
to North, Holinshed, Scot or Harsnett are 
conspicuously absent. The conduct of the 
debate between Posthumus and Iachimo 
which leads up to the wager is quite dif- 
ferent from that between Bernabo and 
Ambrogioulo, and this is strange, for 
Boccaccio’s orderly and elegant presentation 
of the argument could, with little effort, be 
given effective dramatic shape. Instead 
Shakespeare gives us a scene which, for 
Ingleby at least, “‘ presents a notable instance 
of slipshod writing,” and elsewhere in the 
play the handling of the plot is similarly 
at one remove or more from Boccaccio. 
This generally impalpable dependence 
warrants the assumption that some addi- 
tional or alternative source was involved and 
doubtless explains why scholars have given 
undue attention both to Westward for Smelts 
and to the possibility of a lost source-play. 

The fact that an English version of the 
wager story was available at the time when 
Cymbeline was written has been consistently 
ignored, though Steevens long ago observed 
that a debased version of Boccaccio’s novel 
(as he supposed) was printed at Antwerp in 
1518. This, in fact, was the tale, Frederyke 
of Jennen (Genoa), which travelled from 
Italy, through High and Low German and 
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Dutch versions, to Britain where it apparently 
acquired some popularity. At any rate, 
Robert Laneham mentions it as one of the 
tales that Captain Cox had ‘at hiz fingers 
endz.’ Furnivall, in his edition of Laneham’s 
letter, reprinted the Bodleian fragments of 
the tale, adding Douce’s MS. note ‘ Story 
of Cymbeline, but even Furness, in his 
Variorum edition of the play, seems to have 
overlooked this important clue. The 1560 
text of Frederyke of Jennen is given in full 
in Dr. Josef Baith’s admirable Historie von 
den vier Kaufleuten (Aus Schrifttum und 
Sprache der Angelsachsen: Leipzig, 1936), 
together with the German and Dutch ver- 
sions, but international conditions over the 
past fifteen years have prevented copies from 
reaching this country in any quantity. From 
Dr. Raith’s description, it appears that there 
were editions in 1518 (Dusboroughe: 
Antwerp), 1520 (W. de Worde: London) and 
ca. 1560 (Abraham Vele: London). It is to 
the last of these that Shakespeare is most 
likely to have had access, and examination 
of the text shows that there are more parallels 
between the tale and the play than coin- 
cidence can readily account for. 

The most striking of these similarities has 
been discussed by Professor F. P. Wilson in 
his paper on Shakespeare’s reading in Shake- 
speare Survey 3. Those present at Philario’s 
house in I. v. of the play comprise ‘ Philario, 
lachimo: a Frenchman, a Dutchman, and 
a Spaniard,’ the last two being mutes and 
the Frenchman virtually superfluous. Boc- 
caccio is not responsible for this mixture of 
nationalities, for his characters, though the 
scene is Paris, are Italian (‘Erano in Parigi 
in uno albergo alquanti grandissimi merca- 
tanti italiani’). Frederyke of Jennen, on 
the other hand, relates that “In the yere of 
our lorde god M.CCCC.xxiiii it happened, 
that foure ryche merchauntes departed out 
of diuers countreis for to do their 
marchaundise, . . . and their names were 
called as here foloweth: the firste was 
called Courant of Spayne, the second 
was called Porcharde of Fraunce, the 
thirde was called John of Florence, and 
the fourth was called Ambrose of Jennen.” 
Here, then, at the outset is a significant 
detail which sufficiently indicates the 
probable direction of Shakespeare’s debt 
and, as Professor Wilson remarks, “ editors 
have no longer the right to say that Shake- 
speare’s sole source in this play was 
Boccaccio.” 
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The other similarities, though less strik- 
ing, are nevertheless instructive. Iachimo, 
in the final scene of the play, claims that the 
debate and wager happened ‘at a Feast,’ 
Since there is no suggestion of any feast in 
l. v. it has generally been assumed that 
Iachimo is simply embroidering his story, 
though it is also possible that Shakespeare 
has been inconsistent. Whatever may be the 
true explanation, the feast seems to derive 
from Frederyke of Jennen, where the 
merchants bid their host “ ordeine the beste 
meet that ye can get for money,” and invite 
a number of guests. It is certainly no 
ordinary repast, for the merchants and their 
guests “ made good chere all the daye longe 
with good honeste, tyll that it was very late 
with daunsyng and lepyng.” This is quite 
different from the supper of which Boccaccio 
makes only casual mention. 

It is Iachimo who first suggests the wager, 
and in the English tale also the villain takes 
the initiative: “I wil laye with you a wager 
of fyue thousande gyldens: if that ye will 
abyde me here, I shall departe and ryde to 
Jennen and dooe with your wyfe my wyjll.” 
In Jl Decamerone it is Bernabo who first 
proposes the wager, in which he is to lay 
five thousand florins against Ambrogiuolo’s 
one thousand. In Frederyke of Jennen both 
parties lay ‘fyue thousande gyldens,’ and 
this roughly corresponds with Cymbeline 
where Posthumus at first offers to lay an 
equal sum of gold to Iachimo’s ten thousand 
ducats. Even the ducats of Cymbeline may 
derive from the tale which uses the word 
frequently, even though the actual wager is 
presented in terms of guilders. Frederyke 
of Jennen has, in fact, a generally com- 
mercial tone (it even gives the value, in 
ducats, of the jewels which Johan steals from 
Ambrose’s wife) and this may, in part, 
account for the cash and commercial imagery 
which is so conspicuous in the play. Afurther 
possibility, though hardly more than that, is 
that Posthumus’s diamond ring owes some- 
thing to the “rynge with a point of 
diamond ” which belongs to Ambrose’s wife. 

Iachimo’s meeting with Imogen yields one 
or two suggestive details. The first sight of 
her undermines his confidence: 


If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare 

She is alone th’ Arabian-Bird; and I 

Haue lost the wager. 
The same doubts assail Johan of Florence: 
‘“* Alas, poore wretche that I am: what haue 
I done! 


The money is lost: I se it wel. For 
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she semeth a worshypfull woman, and I dare 
not speke to her of that vylany: whereof I 
am sory.” Eventually Johan, like Ambro- 
giuolo in Boccaccio’s version, bribes an old 
woman to convey the trunk into the heroine’s 
house: ‘“ Worshypful maistres! I desire 
you of one thyng. I haue a cheste here that 
all my jewels ben in and all my chefe plates. 
And I would desyre you to kepe it in youre 
house tyll the tyme that I come home to you 
agayn; for ye be the woman that I truste 
and beleue aboue all other women now 
beyng alyue.” So Iachimo specifies the 
contents of his trunk: 
"tis Plate of rare deuice, and Iewels 
Of rich, and exquisite forme, their velewes great, 
And I am something curious, being strange 
To haue them in safe stowage: May it please you 
To take them in protection. 
Boccaccio says nothing about the jewels and 
plate, nor does he use direct speech at this 
point. He does remark that the trunk was 
conveyed to the lady’s bedchamber for 
greater security: “ 
ma nella camera della gentil donna,” but 
Imogen’s reply to Iachimo: 
Willingly : 
And pawne mine Honor for their safety, since 
My Lord hath interest in them, I will keepe them 
In my Bed-chamber. 
is altogether nearer to the reply which 
Ambrose’s wife makes to the old woman: 
“That wyll I do with a good will. And I 
shall set it sure inough: for I will set it in 
my chamber, that it may be the surer kept.” 
Boccaccio’s version of the bedchamber 
episode seems to have impressed Shake- 
speare more than did the Frederyke of 
Jennen account. In Cymbeline, as in 
Il Decamerone, a light is burning: in the 
tale “the moone shone so clere, that he 
myght see in euery corner of the chamber.” 
Again, Iachimo notes: 
On her left brest 
A mole Cinque-spotted. 
which is substantially | Boccaccio’s mole 
“sotto la sinistra poppa ” and quite different 
from the tale: “ And than it fortuned that 
her lefte arme lay on the bed; and on that 
arme she had a blacke warte.” Even so, 
Iachimo’s realisation that this is decisive 
evidence : 
Heere’s a Voucher, 
Stronger then euer Law could make ; this Secret 
Will force him thinke I haue pick’d the lock, 
and t’ane 
The treasure of her Honour. 


is paralleled only by Johan of Florence's: 
“O good lorde! What great fortune haue 





non solamente nella casa, 
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I. For now haue I sene a pryuy token, 
wherby he shall byleue me that I haue had 
my pleasure of his wyfe.” 

When Iachimo returns to claim the ring, 
only Posthumus and Philario are present. 
Had Shakespeare followed Boccaccio at this 
point, the gratuitous Frenchman, Dutchman 
and Spaniard would undoubtedly have 
appeared once more, for J! Decamerone is 
explicit: “ Quivi, chiamati que’ mercatanti 
che presenti erano stati alle parole, etc.” 
Frederyke of Jennen is equally explicit in 
its disagreement: “he. . . came to Ambrose 
and called hym a syde and sayde: ‘ Bycause 
that ye be a good frende of myne and we 
haue kept company togyder, and that ye 
sholde not be a shamed, I call you a syde 
for to shewe vnto you that I haue wonne 
the money.’” 

The remainder of Cymbeline incurs few 
narrative debts to the wager story, but 
sporadic echoes of Frederyke of Jennen are 
apparent. The ‘feigned Letter’ of the play 
roughly corresponds to the forged letter 
which the heroine of the tale, now disguised 
as Frederyke and servant to ‘the kynge of 
Alkare,’ sends to Ambrose. Likewise, the 
‘bloody cloth’ which Pisanio sends to 
Posthumus derives from the heroine’s device 
in the tale: “I haue a lambe here: we shall 
kyll it and take his tongue; and I wyll cut 
a locke of my here and with the bloud anoynt 
my clothes; and bere these tokens to your 
maister.” Shakespeare, it is true, spares us 
the details, but crystallises them in an image 
when he makes Imogen say to Pisanio: 

Prythee dispatch, 
The Lambe entreats the Butcher. 
knife? 

When Ambrose receives these tokens “ than 
was he more sorier than he was before, 
because that he spake not with her before 
that he caused her to be put to death, to 
examine her, wherfore John of Florence had 
the jewels.” Posthumus similarly repents 
before his wife’s innocence has been estab- 
lished : 


Wher’s thy 


You married ones. 

If each of you should take this course, how many 

Must murther Wiues much better then themselues 

For wrying but a little? 

None of these points of contact are present 
in I] Decamerone. 

The battle at the end of Cymbeline appears 
to owe something to Frederyke of Jennen, 
which relates how Frederyke defeats the 
king’s enemies. Shakespeare, at this point, 
dovetails his sources. The battle itself arises 
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out of Holinshed’s account of Cymbeline 
and Guiderius, while the accompanying 
details are derived mainly from the same 
chronicler’s account of the Battle of Lun- 
carty. The Frederyke of Jennen account 
may be said to facilitate denouement, though 
it may not be a primary source: “ Than 
assembled he a grete hoost and came agaynst 
his enemyes, and slewe them downe afore 
him lyke a lyon and dyde many meruaylous 
faytes of armes that daye; for he broke 
theyr ordynaunce and made theim for to 
scatter a brode, as it had been loste shepe. 
And so that daye had lorde Frederyke grete 
vyctory, and folowed his enemyes and toke 
many prysoners of the captaynes and gret 
lordes, of whome he had grete raunsome.” 
How many of the circumstantial details have 
been transferred to Cymbeline is a moot 
point, but it seems probable that the animal 
imagery which is a conspicuous feature of 
Posthumus’s description of the battle (V. iii.) 
owes something to the Frederyke of Jennen 
similes. 

It appears, then, that Shakespeare was 
indebted to Frederyke of Jennen for a num- 
ber of striking details which are absent from 
Boccaccio’s version, which he also used. 
Frederyke of Jennen seems to have been 
the more immediate of the two sources, 
though its actual verbal contribution is no 
greater than that of J! Decamerone. The 
safest conclusion, therefore, is that Shake- 
speare was content to rely on a more or less 
lively recollection of both versions, giving 
full play to those details which had caught 


his imagination. J. M. Noswortny. 


‘THE MASQUE OF THE FOUR 
SEASONS’ (EGERTON MS. 2623) 


N 1849, John Payne Collier had in his 
possession a seventeenth century manu- 
script containing a fair copy of an untitled 
anonymous masque, or entertainment, which 
he printed in The Shakespeare Society’ s 
volume for 1848, Inigo Jones .. . and Five 
Court Masques (pp. 142-48), as an append- 
age to Peter Cunningham’s Life of Inigo 
Jones. Collier entitled the text Mask of the 
Four Seasons, and argued for a date prior to 
1612. Subsequently the British Museum 
acquired this item at Sotheby’s, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1885 (Lot 1,189 of the Ellis sale): 
it now constitutes item No. 13 (fol. 20r-23r) 
in Egerton MS 2623, which is a rich store 
of fifty-one Collier-collected documents 
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bearing on English dramatic history from 
the time of Henry VII to Garrick in 1778, 

Collier correctly observed of this piece 
that it was a “hitherto unprinted Masque, 
or, more properly, Show, which is rather of 
a peculiar character, since it was written for 
the sake of introducing and terminating a 
supper, upon some occasion which has not 
been recorded.”* Collier’s text is reliable’ 
and satisfactory for library use, although it 
is not up to modern standards of diplomatic 
transcription set by Dr. W. W. Greg for the 
Malone Society reprints, such as that of 
John of Bordeaux, prepared by W. L. Ren- 
wick in 1936. But his editing involved a 
deliberate suppression of the date and place 
of performance—presumably to force the 
piece into chronological and performance 
category with the other masques which he 
printed in the same volume as being per- 
formances at court: Jonson’s Masque of 
Queenes and The Twelfth Night Revels, 
Marston’s (?) The Mountebanks Masque, 
and the anonymous The Masque of the 
Twelve Months. The story of the Collier 
forgeries is well known and requires no 
comment. My purpose in this paper is to 
correct Collier’s falsification and to call atten- 
tion to a Caroline supper entertainment 
which is unusual as a dramatic type, and 
which deserves to be better known. In fact, 
it appears to be rather slightly known: it was 
not listed in Greg’s List of Masks, Pageants, 
etc.* In 1926, Dr. Mary Steele uncritically per- 
petuated Collier’s forgery;* and in 1940 it 
was listed by Harbage wider date of 1634 
as Entertainment at Chirke Castle and 


* Collier, loc. cit., p. xx. 

* I supply herewith some observations on Collier's 
text, using my own line numbering: Il. 17-28: 
Collier (p. xxi) professed to see in these lines an 
allusion to James I, his queen, the princes Henry 
and Charles, and Princess Elizabeth; and argued 
therefrom for a performance date prior to 1612. 
ogee | the lines are so general that they could 
be applied to any patron and his family. On line 
66 vilier inserts our in brackets before owne, 
presumably to aid scansion. Collier ignores MS. 
citation on upper left-hand margin of fol. 22 
(above line 109) from Juvenal Sat. ii, 181: uvaque 
conspecta livorem ducit ab uva, which may be 
construed, ‘“‘ The grape takes on its sickly color 
from the aspect of its neighbor.” Collier does 
not record scribal alteration of my to his on lines 
111 and 115. On lines 115, 129, 139 and 154, 
Collier has clearly indicated his editorial insertions 
by the use of brackets: I believe that they are 
all justified. 

* London: For the Bibliographical Society, 1902. 

* Mary Susan Steele, Plays & Masques at Court 
during the Reigns of —" James and Charles 
(New Haven, 1926), p.2 
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described as being a MS fragment still un- 
printed.* 

The British Museum catalogue of manu- 
script acquisitions during 1882-7 (London, 
1889) states on p. 352 of item No. 13 in 
Egerton MS 2623: 


13. Poetical addresses by ‘“ Genius,” 
“Orpheus,” and “ Winter,” delivered at 
an entertainment “at Chirke Castle [the 


seat of Sir Thomas Middleton], 1634.” - 


The endorsement, giving the place and 
date has been carefully erased, but may 
still be read. . . 


Mr. T. C. Skeat of the British Museum staff 
has kindly examined the manuscript for me 
under ultra-violet light and confirms the 
catalogue statement, adding that the erasure 
was “presumably made by Payne Collier.” 
In fairness to Collier it might be stated that 
the entertainment could have been written 
and acted elsewhere prior to 1634. But he 
certainly had no external evidence to buttress 
such a theory since he used internal 
“evidence” to argue for a date prior to 
1612 (namely, that there is an allusion to the 
royal family in the opening lines of the play). 
The handwriting in the fair copy in Egerton 
MS 2623, which I have examined in roto- 
graph, seems to me to be well-on in the 
seventeenth century. 

Chirke Castle, in county Denbigh in North 
Wales, was an ancient pile originally raised 
by Roger Mortimer in the time of Edward 
I (c. 1290-1300). It had been purchased in 
1595 by Sir Thomas Middleton (1550-1631), 
originally from Denbigh, who had become a 
successful London entrepreneur, and who 
was elected Lord Mayor of London on 
October 29, 1613. For this special occasion, 
the playwright Thomas Middleton com- 
posed a masque The Triumphs of Truth 


‘(Short Title Catalogue No. 17903),° for 


which he may have received a sum close 
to the £40 which Ben Jonson commanded 
for similar jobs at the height of his pro- 


* Alfred Harbage, Annals of English Drama: 
975-1700 eo 1940), p. 106. Harbage, 
under date of 1620 (p. 92), lists Collier’s descrip- 
tion of the Mask of the Four Seasons; hence it 
is. a “ghost” entry. There are, no doubt, other 
misleading entries in this check-list; nevertheless 
it 1s an indispensable tool for students: contrast 

reviews of James G. McManaway, M.L.Q., II 
(1941), 141-43, and A. H. Carter, M.P., XL 
(1942-3), 201-212. 


* Reprinted in The Works of Thomas Middleton, 
ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1886), VII, 227-263. 
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fessional career.” Thomas Middleton also 
composed an oration (Short Title Catalogue 
No. 17904)* to commemorate the opening, on 
Michaelmas Day, 1613, of the New River, 
a canal running from “ Amwell Head into 
the Cistern near Islington,” which had been 
built at the private expense of Sir Hugh 
Middleton (1560?-1631), goldsmith and 
brother to Sir Thomas Middleton, for the 
benefit of the City of London. As far as 
we know, the playwright was not related to 
the substantial Middletons of Denbigh, and 
made no public claim to kinship. And there 
is no reason for crediting him with the 
authorship of the Mask of the Four Seasons. 

In 1634 Chirke Castle was the seat of Sir 
Thomas Middleton the younger (1586-1666), 
eldest son of the Sir Thomas Middleton men- 
tioned above; he was later a distinguished 
Parliamentary leader until he was ousted by 
Colonel Pride’s famous political purge in 
1648. In the absence of any specific evi- 
dence all that we are entitled to assume is 
that the Mask of the Four Seasons was per- 
formed at Chirke Castle on some occasion 
with which he was connected. The text, 
which offers no lexicographical difficulty and 
presents no purple passages, could have been 
devised by any competent Caroline poetaster. 

R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


'Cf. Percy Simpson & C. F. Bell, Designs b 
Inigo Jones for Masques & Plays at Court (Oxford, 
1924), r 20. 

* Middleton, ed. cit. VII, 263-266. 


THE SOURCE OF THE FLOWER 
PASSAGE IN ‘LYCIDAS’ 


MR. H. H. ADAMS’ interesting discussion 
of the development of the flower section 
in Lycidas, appearing in MLN for 
November, 1950, unfortunately depends 
rather heavily on his acceptance of A. W. 
Verity’s theory that Milton was indebted to 
the brief and tenuous flower passage in 
Shakespeare’s The Winter's Tale.’ In point 
of fact, however, it is far more probable 
that Milton’s memory had reverted to the 
much fuller flower passage in Jonson's 
masque, Pan’s Anniversary; or, The Shep- 
herd’s Holiday. 
Before going further, it will be convenient 
to have before our eyes the flower passages 


* Henry Hitch Adams, “ The Development of th 
Flower Passage in Lycidas,” op. cit., Pp. 472. 
: Si eee cf. also The Winter's Tale, IV, 
iv, -132. 
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from Lycidas, from Pan’s Anniversary, and 
from The Winter's Tale, making use of 
italics to designate correspondences between 
the flowers named by Milton, Jonson, and 
Shakespeare. Milton writes: 


Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted Crow-toe, and pale Jessamine, 
The white Pink, and the Pansy freakt with jet, 
The glowing Violet, 

The Musk-rose, and the well attir’d Woodbine, 
With Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And Daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the Laureate Hearse where Lycid lies. 


In the flower passage in Jonson, all of the 
italicized items of Milton are to be found. 
Three nymphs and an old shepherd are the 
interlocutors : 


2 Nym. Strew, strew the glad and smiling ground 
With every flower, yet not confound 
The primrose drop, the spring’s own spouse, 
Bright day’s eyes, and the lips of cows, 
The garden star, the queen of May, 
The rose, to crown the yo ~ 
3 Nym. Drop, drop your violets, change your 
hues. 
Shep. Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and sweet sops- 
in-wine, 
Blue hare-bells, pagles, pansies, calaminth, 
Flower-gentle, and the fair-hair’d hyacinth, 
Bring rich carnations, flower-de-luces, lilies, 
The chequed and purple-ringed daffodillies, 
— too some branches forth of Daphne's 
air. 
In the flower passage of The Winter's Tale, 
only four of the italicized items of Milton 
appear. Perdita speaks of 
Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength—a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one!‘ 


Neither Jonson nor Shakespeare mention 
any such flowers as Milton’s ‘pale Jessa- 
mine,’ his ‘well attir’d Woodbine,’ or his 
‘Amaranthus.’ On the other hand, we look 
in vain in Shakespeare for such an appro- 
priate item as the hyacinth, which we find 
in Jonson as ‘the fair-hair’d hyacinth,’ and 
which is undoubtedly signified by Milton’s 

* William Gifford, ed., Ben Jonson’s Works 
(Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 1857), p. 762. 

“IV, iv, 118-127; these lines jt abs the only 
specific flowers mentioned. 





‘tufted Crow-toe,’ as the Trinity manuscript 
makes obvious. Nor do we find in Shakes- 
peare such items as the rose, named in Jon- 
son and given in Milton as the ‘ Musk-rose’; 
or the laurel, suggested in Milton as 
‘Laureate Hearse’ and correspondingly in 
Jonson as ‘Daphne’s hair.’ The daisy is 
mentioned in the plural by Milton as 
‘quaint enamell’d eyes, and by Jonson as 
‘bright day’s eyes,’ but does not appear in 
Shakespeare. The pansy appears in Milton 
as ‘ the Pansy freakt with jet,’ and in Jonson 
as the plural ‘ pansies,’ but is absent from 
Shakespeare. The pink, which is mentioned 
by Milton as ‘ the white Pink,’ is omitted in 
Shakespeare, but is named by Jonson in the 
plural as ‘ pinks.’ Generally speaking, there 
are ten correspondences between Jonson and 
Milton, as compared with four corre- 
spondences between Shakespeare and Milton 
in the flower passages. If Milton were in- 
debted to the section indicated in Pan's 
Anniversary, he would, of course, eliminate 
many of the flower names from Jonson's 
prolix description as unsuited to his pastoral 
elegy. A comparison of Milton’s version 
with Jonson’s extremely full passage, which 
we have quoted only in part, shows this to 
be the case. 

The probability that Milton was indebted, 
insofar as we may be justified in claiming 
any specific debt whatever,® rather to Jonson 
than to Shakespeare is increased when we 


* By revealing that Milton had substituted the 
synonym “tufted Crow-toe’’ for an_ originally 
figurative reference to the hyacinth as “that sad 
floure that strove / to write his owne woes on the 
vermeil graine”; see W. Aldis Wright, Facsimile 
of the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor Poems (Cam- 
bridge, 1899), p.28, cited by Adams, op. cit., 
p. 469. In O.E.D. the crowtoe is defined as “ an 
early name for wild hyacinth . . . 1562, Turner 
Herbal II 18 a, Hiacinthus is . . . common in 
Englande . . . and it is called Crowtowes, crowfote, 
and crowtese.”’ 

*For example, though hitherto unnoticed, 
Bacon’s essay ‘‘ Of Gardens,” certainly published 
no later than 1625 (in which year Jonson’s masque, 
Pan’s Anniversary, was performed at King James's 
Court) mentions all the italicized items in both 
Jonson and Milton excepting the laurel and pansy: 
“primroses . . . hyacinthus orientalis . . . violets 

. . yellow daffodil . . . daisy . . . cowslip ... 
pinks . . . musk-roses’’; Bacon’s list also includes 
* honeysuckles,” the equivalent of Milton’s “ well 
attir'd Woodbine,” absent from both Jonson and 
Shakespeare; and Milton was undoubtedly well 
acquainted with Bacon’s writings, having quoted at 
least twice in Areopagitica from Bacon's An 
Advertisement touching the Controversies of the 
Church of England (cf. ‘ Areopagitica,”’ im 
Hughes’ edition of Milton’s Prose Selections, New 
York, 1947, pp. 240-247). 
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recall that Milton’s famous ‘ sonnet’ draws 
heavily from Jonson’s earlier tribute to 
Shakespeare; that Milton followed Jonson 
in writing an epitaph on the Marchioness of 
Winchester; and, again like Jonson, wrote 
a hymn on the Nativity. 


W. LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 


Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


PORTRAITURE IN ‘ LAVENGRO’ 
Vil 
The Adventures of Joseph Sell 
and 
Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful 
(Continued from page 60) 


R. WALTER JERROLD, in an article 

in the Cornhill (Jan., 1921), attributed 
the Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful 
to Borrow and identified it with the 
apocryphal Joseph Sell. Mr. Jerrold thus 
describes his discovery: 

Some years ago, when collecting 
material for a biography of Thomas 
Hood, I bought an anonymous volume of 
tales published in 1825, saw at once that 
it had no possible connection with the 
immediate subject of my research and 
put it aside. Recently, however, in one 
of those spasmodic “ rearrangings ” which 
are no small part of the joy of possess- 
ing many books, I began reading in it. 
In the preface to this volume, the author 
addressing the “dear reader” says, 
“this is the first time I have appeared 
before you in the character of a story 
teller.” So far Borrow had published but 
translations and the volumes of the 
Celebrated Trials. That, however, is but 
a trivial item of the cumulative evidence 
which points to Borrow’s authorship. It 
was the following passage of the preface 
that struck me as having more than one 
familiar note: 

“Of the stories, ‘Der Freischutz’ as 
everybody knows is from the German. 

‘The Fortunes of De la Pole,’ is original: 
so is the ‘ Prediction’ and the ‘ Yellow 
Dwarf’ if I may be allowed that claim 
for such a thing of shreds and patches; 
it is an olla podriga of odds and ends, 
a snip of the garment of every fairy tale 
written since the days of King Arthur. 
The last story, ‘The Lord of the Mael- 
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strom’ is also original, though, as in the 
‘Yellow Dwarf,’ 1 have raised my struc- 
ture upon an old nursery foundation, but 
it appeared to me an excellent vehicle 
for the beautiful mythology of the North 
and the introduction of Odin and his 
exploits—whose history, by the way, I 
believe has been extracted from the 
Talmud, or from the rabbinical traditions 
of events previous to the Creation and 
the deeds of Moses and others. I, more- 
over, designed to have given thee a little 
poetry for thy money, gentle reader, but 
the booksellers shook their heads when 
I mentioned my design and told me it 
was out of fashion; so I returned my 
treasures in that way to my desk, there 
to remain, among many other excellent 
things, I assure thee, until it should again 
be the taste in England; and, in the mean- 
time, offer these tales of diablerie for 
your amusement.” 

“I moreover designed to have given 
thee a little poetry, gentle reader, but the 
booksellers shook their heads when I 
mentioned my design and told me it was 
out of fashion.” 

This sentence sent me at once to those 
chapters of Lavengro concerning George 
Borrow’s stay in London, 1824-25, and 
his account of the way in which the book- 
sellers would have nothing to do with 
his proposed volumes of translations of 
Danish Ballads and renderings of the 
songs of Ab Gwilym, the Welsh bard, 
with notes critical, philological and _ his- 
torical. The coincidence here led to a 
prompt reading of the long neglected 
volume and the reading of the stories 
afforded so many links with Borrow that 
I have briefly set forward the evidence 
which suggests either that the life of 
Joseph Sell may disguise, or that we may 
find a new work of George Borrow’s in, 
the anonymous volume which was de- 
scribed as “ Just published ” in November 
1825. Its title-page runs thus: 

TALES OF THE WILD AND THE WONDERFUL 
“ Messer, dovete havete pigliate tante 
coglionerie? ” 

London. 

Printed for Hurst, Robinson & Co. 

5 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
and A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 
MDCCCXXV' 


* Cornhill. Jan., 1921. 
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Jerrold’s arguments and presumably 
questions of style have caused so much 
conviction among Borrovians that Mr. 
Shorter, in spite of his previous arguments 
quoted above, has included this work in 
the Norwich Edition of Borrow. It will 
therefore be no easy task to dislodge it 
from this protected position or to bring 
home its lack of authenticity to those who, 
besides being convinced, are also interested 
that it should be Borrow’s. 

The argument of Mr. Jerrold and of 
those who have accepted his proposition, is 
that whether the Tales of the Wild and the 
Wonderful actually corresponds to Joseph 
Sell or not, there is enough evidence to 
establish it as an anonymous work of 
Borrow. 

Borrow had already admitted to Sir 
Richard Phillips on his arrival in London 
that he had written a romance in the 
German style. “Wild?” asks Phillips. 
“Yes sir, very wild,” replies Borrow. This, 
argues Mr. Jerrold, might well be the “ Pre- 
diction”—the first of the tales—or the 
“ Fortunes of De la Pole,” the fourth story. 
be support the first, Mr. Jerrold adduces 
that: 

Among the Borrow MSS. in _ the 
possession of Professor Langley of Wash- 
ington, one is described as a “ History of 
the Tudor Family.” Whether the his- 
torical Tudors or a fictitional family is 
not noted in the bibliography, but the 
coincidence is worthy of mention. An 
American Borrovian may be able to 
elucidate the matter. 

Apparently the elucidation had not been 
forthcoming; but let it be said forthwith 
that there is internal evidence that the author 
of this story had no knowledge of Welsh. 
And it is difficult to imagine Borrow with 
a chestful of unpublished Welsh transla- 
tions, not using some of them as chapter 
headings when such a chance presented 
itself. He would not have been content 
to quote Shakespeare alone when he might 
also have quoted Ab Gwilym. In the 
European Magazine (1824-26) there are 
several Welsh stories not dissimilar in style 
and almost identical in character. The 
Germans in their wildness had many imita- 
tors and wildness was popular at that time. 

The story of the “ Yellow Dwarf” is one 
in which there is in my opinion most 
evidence in style against its being Borrow’s. 
The reference to “as hearty and unanimous 
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a laugh as was ever heard in our Lower 
House at any of Joe H—’s blunders ” seems 
to me singularly unlike Borrow, although 
this is quoted by Jerrold as characteristic 
of Borrow’s reference to extraneous matter, 
To speak of Jews as “Scorners of pork” 
and of Solomon as “ that old monopolizer” 
does not sound to me like Borrow. 

The third story—a translation from the 
German of Apfel’s Freischutz helps us not 
at all, though Mr. Jerrold identifies it with 
Borrow’s “ translations of a German novel.” 
The subject was a popular one; the opera 
was being played, the papers were full of 
references and the story was being told and 
retold. There is, in the Mirror of Literature, 
July 31st, 1824, an almost identical version. 

Finally we come to the “Lord of the 
Maelstrom” which Mr. Jerrold thinks 
“might almost unhesitatingly be credited 
to Borrow.” He says: 

The fifth and last “The Lord of the 
Maelstrom” is that in which the evidence 
of George Borrow’s authorship is most 
notable. Borrow had for some time been 
immersed in Danish history and litera- 
ture; he had translated old Danish Ballads 
and writings of modern Danish poets; 
and here—the longest item in the volume 
—we have a story evidently the work of 
one with considerable knowledge of that 
lore and literature. The story is, indeed, 
a curious piece of patchwork, in which 
ancient Danish history and Scandinavian 
lore are worked in with the familiar old 
tale of Beauty and the Beast. The details 
of that old tale are, indeed, retained to 
an extent which suggests something of 
a lack of inventive power on the part 
of the writer and in this connexion it 
is worth recalling that it has been said 
of George Borrow that, while he was 
great at embroidering and even distort- 
ing facts, he lacked the power of inven- 
tion, always needing something of an 
actual base on which to work his 
embroidering. Assuredly we have some- 
thing of the same characteristic here, 
where the Beast is a prince transformed 
by wicked magic and the Beauty is offered 
him as a sacrifice, remains as an honoured 
guest and brings about the retransforma- 
tion by an avowal of affection. If in 
essentials, however, “The Lord of the 

Maelstrom” is an old nursery friend in 
a new guise, it is in the embroiderings 
that we seem most surely to recognise the 
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handiwork of the author of “ Danish 
Traditions and Superstitions,” the trans- 
lator of the Romantic Ballads. 

To revert for a moment to the mention 
of this particular story in the passage 
already quoted from the preface to this 
volume, there is surely something of the 
cocksureness of Borrow in the reference 


to: 

“Odin and his exploits—whose history, 
by the way, I believe has been extracted 
from the Talmud or from the rabbinical 
traditions of the events previous to the 
Creation and the deeds of Moses and 
others.” 

and again: 

“In this story, too, we have another of 
those anachronistic references of which 
mention has been made, and one the 
Welsh flavour of which suggests Borrow’s 
Welsh studies: ‘the men of Jutland were 
too many for King Frotho for, headed 
by Feggo’ (the murderous uncle of the 
philosophic Hamlet, whose father was 
prince only of this part of Denmark) 
they drove Frotho ‘home without boots 
and in foul weather too’ as Glendwr did, 
long afterwards, King Harry Bolinbroke.” 
The reference to Odin and his exploits 

does, at first sight, assuredly smack of 
Borrow. The reference to Glendwr is 
neither here nor there; the author quotes 
Shakespeare rather more,I think, than would 
Borrow have done; it is to be noted, how- 
ever, that neither Shakespeare nor Borrow 
use the incorrect hybrid form of the name 
used here, ‘“‘ Glendwr ”; the correct form in 
Welsh is Glyndwr; but both Shakespeare 
and Borrow consistently use the English 
form Glendower, Shakespeare in the Plays 
and Borrow in Wild Wales. 

Mr. Jerrold lays special stress on the 
Scandinavian mythology in this story and 
seems to have thought, with Borrow, that 
Borrow was the first to introduce Scan- 
dinavian themes into English literature. 
Borrow certainly thought so but others had 
been busy there for many years—“ the Scotch 
blackguards ” of whom he wrote to Bowring 
later, had already covered the ground and 
Scandinavia was as popular a locality for 
tales in the current periodicals as Wales. 

But in so far as the author of the Tales 
of the Wild and the Wonderful mentions 
northern mythology, his spelling is different 
from that used by Borrow in his Romantic 
Ballads published the next year. A com- 
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parison of the two works reveals the follow- 
ing consistent differences which I tabulate 
below. I must confess that I attach great 
importance to their discrepancy. Borrow 
was careless, it is true, and often inaccurate 
and wayward in his spellings, but in the 
forms quoted below, he is consistent in the 
Romantic Ballads and the author of the 
Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful is 
equally consistent: 


Romantic Ballads Tales of the Wild 


and the Wonderful 


Dovrefeld Dofrefeld 
Braga Brage 
Freya Frea 
Heckla Hecla 
Ygdrasil Hydrasil 
Surtur Surter 
Nastrond Nastronde 


At the end of the “ Maelstrom” there are 
several pages of notes on Scandinavian 
mythology which apart from the variations 
in the spelling of proper names are quite 
unlike Borrow in sentiment. 

But to begin at the beginning, that is 
the Titlepage; the quotation of Cardinal 
Ippolito is wrong as Mr. Jerrold declares,* 
but he has not set it right. It is from 
Tiraboschi who gives it in oratio obliqua 
“ove aversa trovate tante corbellerie” 
(Vol. VIII, p. 65). This would matter little 
were it not for the following curious fact. 
In the Universal Review of January, 1825 
—the last number to appear—there is a 
review of William Stewart Rose’s transla- 
tion of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. It comes 
next to a Review of Thiele’s Danske Folk- 
sagen, which Thomas Wise attributes to 
Borrow (the review, that is). Now in this 
review of Orlando Furioso which inciden- 
tally opens in a style which is reminiscent 
of the Tales of the Wild and the Wonder- 
ful, there is the following: 


The famous speech of Cardinal Ippolito 
might in fact be much better’ applied to 
the translators of Ariosto and _ their 
expletives than it was to the poet himself. 
“Dove mai avete pigliato tante cog- 
lionerie” with a footnote “Or according 
to Tiraboschi ‘corbellerie’ for it is right 
to be accurate on a point of such 
importance.” 

This is possibly the origin of the quota- 
tion on the titlepage and suggests to me 
that the author of this review may indeed 
be the author of the Tales of the Wild and 
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the Wonderful; but in its “slangy” form 
it is taken nevertheless from the titlepage 
of an edition of Horace Waipole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors. 

Next we come to the dedication to Joanna 
Baillie which Mr. Jerrold does not men- 
tion. It is drawn up in the following terms: 


To Joanna Baillie 
As a slight tribute of admiration 
to her resplendent talents 
this work 
is dedicated 
by 
The Author 
Does that sound like Borrow? With such 
an admiration for her “resplendent 
talents,” why did he not mention her some- 
where? Joanna Baillie had many admirers 
and it is true Borrow might have met her; 
but next year Borrow issued his Romantic 
Ballads by subscription; Campbell sub- 
scribed, Bowring subscribed, why not 
Joanna? She was in Hampstead at the time. 
She was a good-hearted Scotch woman, 
an indefatigable correspondent and would 
not have rested until she knew who was 
the dedicator; her letters are scattered but 
I have spent many years examining every- 
one that I could get at and there is no 
reference to the book or to its writer. She 
would certainly have subscribed to the 
Ballads had Borrow asked her and we are 
certain that Borrow was not squeamish in 
asking anybody (see the list of subscribers). 
Now we come to the Preface; Mr. Jerrold 

says: 

Finally, it may be claimed that there 
is something distinctly Borrow-like in the 
words already quoted from the preface to 
this volume, and in the closing words of 
that preface: 

“Entreat me kindly, gentle reader, I 
beseech you for two reasons: first 
because it will depend upon your recep- 
tion of this whether I shall ever write 
a second volume—and secondly, because 
there has been a sad sweep lately among 
those who used to cater for your dever- 
sion; many who were most deserving have 
been snatched away from your admira- 
tion and regard. Shelley is not—Lord 
Byron is not and Maturin have they 
taken away. For myself I am not a long 
lived man and therefore advise you to 

make much of me while I am with you; 
and as an example, look upon these cog- 
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lionerie, with a milder eye than their 
merits may seem to deserve from your 
judgment.” 

Mr. Shorter commenting on this in his 
Norwich Edition of Borrow adds: 

No Borrovian who reads the preface 
can have any doubt that the book is 
indeed by Borrow. . . . Who that reads 
the introduction to the Tales of the Wild 
and the Wonderful can fail to see 
Borrow’s style in the following sentence 
(here is given the quotation above.) 


The reference to Shelley does not seem 
to me to be of Borrow; and Maturin? He 
died in Dublin two years before. Borrow 
seems to have nothing in common with him 
or Shelley and the inferred comparison is 
not in Borrow’s manner. The reference to 
impending death is nothing; all young 
authors talk that way: “a little poetry” 
and the publishers’ attitude towards it is 
not peculiar to Borrow’s case. Every young 
author has a little poetry and every pub- 
lisher is unwilling to publish it. Borrow 
himself says, speaking of the Universal 
Review, “I believe at that time authors 
were much in the habit of publishing at 
their own expense.” A Little Poetry! Is 
it thus that Borrow would have referred 
to his “Translations from Ab Gwilym” 
with notes critical, philological and _his- 
torical, and his Northern Ballads. Again, 
if Borrow were the author of the poetry in 
the ‘ Maelstrom,” he would have included 
it in his Romantic Ballads next year; we 
know he was not over-burdened with 
material. 

As for the question of style, it may be 
difficult to agree as to form but familiar 
readers of Borrow must be aware of certain 
mannerisms which so persist in Borrow’s 
works that they have been stigmatised by 
those arbiters of English who teach the 
art of writing. Now these mannerisms are 
to be found in those parts of the Celebrated 
Trials written by Borrow, in his Faustus, 
in some of the reviews attributed to him; 
but nowhere in the Tales of the Wild and 
the Wonderful. 1 have searched for them; 
found places where they would normally 
occur; but they are not. 

Another point to be mentioned is the 
excellent reception accorded to this book. 
An examination of the periodical press of 
the time shows that the Tales were highly 
praised on all sides. I have found n0 
unfavourable review. The advertisements 
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indicate a good sale; there was no second 
edition but it was reprinted by Simpkin 
in 1867. The magazines which sold books 
in those days; the Literary Gazette (Nov. 5), 
the Literary Chronicle (Nov. 12), the News 
of Literature (Nov. Sth), the New Monthly 
Magazine (Dec. 1825), the Monthly Maga- 
zine and the Scots Magazine (January 1826), 
all praised it in lengthy reviews. The pub- 
lisher of Joseph Sell was anxious, Borrow 
tells us, to have another such article and 
the demand for it was prodigious. It is 
true that Borrow says to himself in the 
Dingle: ‘Should I write another book like 
the Life of Joseph Sell, take it to London 
and offer it to a publisher. But when I 
reflected on the grisly sufferings which I had 
undergone when engaged in writing the 
life of Sell I shrank from the idea of a 
similar attempt.” It is difficult to imagine 
the “grisly sufferings” undergone when 
writing such a book as Tales of the Wild 
and the Wonderful. It is the fact that from 
1826 to 1829 Borrow was looking for work 
of any kind—hack work or anything else 
and not likely to be deterred by “ grisly 
sufferings.” The Tales had been well 
received; why not write more? 

Nor is there any justification in the sus- 
tained anonymity. At first yes: the pub- 
lishers preferred it—Scott had made 
anonymity popular; most novels appeared 
anonymously or as by the Author of So and 
So; but once a book had a reasonable 
success—all the world, that is all the literary 
world, knew the author, and his name would 
appear if he had anything else to publish. 
Anonymity was not a passion with Borrow; 
paragraphs announced his connection with 
the Celebrated Trials and Faustus even 
though his name did not appear on the 
title-page; why then maintain silence about 
a better work—certainly not one to be 
ashamed of? The great opportunity 
occurred next year when the Romantic 
Ballads were published; here everything was 
at his discretion for he published by sub- 
scription. Why not put on the titlepage “ by 
George Borrow, Author of Tales of the 
Wild and the Wonderful.” 

I should like to stress here the peculiarity 
of the abnormal repetition of the article 
in the title Tales of the Wild and the 
Wonderful. So unnatural to English writers 
is this repetition that Knapp and the sub- 
Sequent writers who have mentioned the 
book almost invariably omit the second 
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article. Borrow himself uses the expression 
““whatever of the wild and wonderful I 
have read in books.” On the other hand, 
in a contemporary periodical, Captain Rock 
in London (written by Irishmen), there is 
the phrase “here is a treat for the lovers 
of the horrible, the supernatural and the 
terrible.” I suspect this repetition to be 
an Irishism and that the author of the Tales 
was an Irish follower of Croly (who was 
described as editor of the Universal Review) 
or of William Maginn who was known to 
be working in London then. Such a person 
(for example the writer of the review of 
Orlando Furioso (see above) would be 
more likely to requote the motto from 
Tiraboschi (via Horace Walpole); inci- 
dentally I have found it quoted in that 
form in a poem Thaumaturgus, an Irish 
satire by Patrick Vincent Fitzpatrick (1827). 
As to Maginn or one of his followers (all 
Irishmen have followers), be it noted that 
Maginn was responsible for the Verses in 
thieves cant in Vidocq Memoirs and in fact 
for the whole translation, which has often 
been attributed to Borrow. Let us hope 
in. any case that we may yet find some 
reference in Joanna Baillie’s letters which 
may clear up the mystery as to who was 
the author of the Tales. But it certainly 
was not George Borrow. A. BoyLe. 


SCOTT, BROWNING, AND KIPLING 


HERE are certain similarities between 
some of the passages in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Woodstock; or the Cavalier and 
Robert Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, both of 
which deal with the English Civil Wars, that, 
to my knowledge, have not yet been noted.’ 
Two of the likenesses are so strong that it 
is plausible to assume that Browning 
borrowed from Scott. First, there is a strik- 
ing verbal parallelism between the following 
passages from Woodstock: “sound, boot 
and saddle—to horse and away”” and the 
chorus of “ Boot and Saddle,” the third of 
the Tunes: “ Boot, saddle, to horse, and 
away!” Second, the rhythm of Scott’s 
“ Glee for King Charles” (“ Bring the bowl 
*I am very much in the debt of Professor 
Emerson G. Sutcliffe, of Purdue University, for 
calling my attention to likenesses that exist between 
Scott's novels (not only Woodstock) and Brown- 
ing’s poems. 
?Intro. Andrew Lang, 2 vols., Boston, 1894, I, 


ch. 1, 13. A like passage, ‘‘ Boot and Saddle: .. . 
Horse and away,” occurs in I, ch. 14, 246. 
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which you boast ”)*® is almost identical with 
that of Browning’s first tune, “‘ Marching 
Along.” One notes also in these two lyrics 
Scott’s “base carles!” and Browning’s 
“pestilent carles! "—carles rhyming with 
Charles in both lyrics. 

Woodstock and the Tunes have other 
similarities, some of which one might 
expect, considering that Scott and Browning 
are concerned with the same period in 
history; but the similarities are so numerous 
that they are relevant to my assumption. 
W.: “Noll Cromwell” (I, ch. 1, 9); C. T., 
II: “ Noll’s damned troopers.” W.: “ crop- 
eared canting villains” (I, ch. 2, 25); C. T., 
I: “crop-headed Parliament.” W.: “ Hash 
them—slash them— / All to pieces dash 
them” (I, ch. 5, 85); C.7., Il: the double 
rhymes throughout the lyric. W.: Prince 
Rupert is mentioned (I, ch. 5, 87); C. T. I: 
“Rupert is near!” W.: “and when you 
followed the King to Nottingham ” (I, ch. 5, 
87); C. T., I: “So, onward to Nottingham.” 
W.: “ Roundheaded rascal” (I, ch. 5, 89); 
C.T., Ifl: “ Roundheads’ array.” W.: 
“God bless King Charles! ” W.: “ A health 
to King Charles!” (II, ch. 1, 1) and 
numerous other like phrases; C.T., II: this 
lyric is a drinking song in praise of King 
Charles. W.: “the spirit of Pym or Hamp- 
den has transmigrated into the rogue .. .” 
(II, ch. 6, 95); C. T., I: “ Hampden to hell,” 
“Pym and his snarle.” W.: “the pasty and 
the flagon were put in immediate requisi- 
tion” CI, ch: 11, 196); C.7., I: “Hands 
from the pasty, nor bite take nor sup.” 

So far as I can determine, Browning makes 
no mention of Scott or of the novels in any 
of his letters or in any of his conversations 
that have been recorded. However, in view 
of the support that the parallels offer, one 
may safely assume, I think, that he read 
Woodstock, that he borrowed sparingly 
and judiciously from it, and that he 
improved upon what he took. He may 
have read the novel when he was studying 
the career of Strafford, King Charles’s 
defender, in 1836-7 for Forster’s Life of 
Strafford and for his own play Strafford. Or 
he may well have read it in 1842, the 
probable date of the Cavalier Tunes, which 
““were intended to mark the second cen- 
tenary of the beginning of the Civil Wars in 
England.”* 


* i, eh. 2, 35. 
* William Clyde DeVane, A Browning Handbook, 
New York, 1940, p. 98. 
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It is also plausible to assume that Kipling’s 
“ Recessional” owes something to Scott's 
Ivanhoe—to the hymn that Rebecca sings 
after her evening prayer (“ When Israel, of 
the Lord beloved”), which comes at the 
beginning of chapter 39. The most obvious 
similarity between the two poems is Scott's 
“A contrite heart, and humble thought, / 
Are mine accepted sacrifice” and Kipling’s 
“Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, / An 
humble and a contrite heart.”* And there 
are other noticeable likenesses between the 
two poems. Both are hymns; both have the 
same meter and the same length of line, 
though they differ in stanzaic form; and 
both are written from the point of view 
of an Israelite, a member of the chosen 
people. I must admit that, to my knowledge, 
Kipling never makes any mention of Ivan- 
hoe or of Scott; however, it would have 
been difficult for him to avoid the romance. 


ROBERT LIDDELL Lowe. 


Purdue University. 
Indiana. 


* Commenting on these lines from ‘‘ Recessional,” 
Woods, Watt, and Anderson, in their anthol 
The Literature of England (Chicago, 1948, II, 907), 
refer the reader to Psalms, 51: 17: ‘* The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” To be 
sure, both poems are in debt to this verse; but 
at the same time there is a stronger similarity 
between ‘“‘ Recessional” and ‘ Rebecca’s Hymn” 
than between ‘“* Recessional’’ and “ Psalm 51.” 


CLOUGH AND ARNOLD 


R. D. A. Robertson, Jr., sends us an off- 
print from PMLA, December 1951, of 

a most interesting article by him, arguing 
that Clough’s poem, ‘Say not the struggle 
nought availeth,’ was written (in 1849) as an 
answer to Arnold’s poem, ‘Dover Beach’ 


(first published in 1867, but perhaps written | 


much earlier). Mr. Robertson’s close 
examination of dates and circumstances 
make his suggestion possible, plausible and 
not improbable, and both poems gain in 
vividness from it. Clough’s poem takes up 
Arnold’s imagery of tired waves and the 
confused alarms of struggle and retreat, and 
turns the imagery against Arnold: it is the 
enemy who are the ‘fliers’ with Arnold as 
the one hanger-back from the victors. 
Arnold’s letters to Clough invite a like 
frankness when Clough writes to him. 
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Readers’ Queries 











THE PYE FAMILY.—I am seeking to 

establish the possibility of the descent 
of the numerous Pyes of Cheshire and 
Lancashire from Hugh de la Mare, Lord 
of Kilpec, co. Hereford, who in 1124 gave 
the church of Kilpec to the Monks of 
St. Peter’s, Gloucester, and who 7 years later 
was censor of the Forest of Dean. The 
mother of this Hugh was a daughter of 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, from whom 
his uncle Hugh de la Mare, also known 
as fitz Norman, held lands in Cheshire 
according to Doomsday Book. Two other 
de la Mare uncles, Ralph and Roger, are 
mentioned in a charter of the said uncle, 
Hugh fitz Norman, to St. Warbourgh’s 
Abbey, Chester, between 1107 and 1120. 
Can any reader tell me of any apHugh, 
apPye or apPie. recorded as living in 
Cheshire within 150 years of the latter date, 
especially in connection with Hugh Lupus, 


the Cheshire de la Mares or their 
descendants. RocER F. Pye. 
APT. PATTRIDGE AND ROLLE 


FAMILY, 1674.—In 1674, a Capt. Pat- 
tridge occupied a 6-hearthed house in parish 
of §. Margaret, Ipswich. The parish registers 
of S. Mary-at-the-Tower record: 1678-9 
March 13 Henry Rowles son of Sir John R. 
in Cornwell insigne to Capt. patrick buried. 

Sir John was probably the John Rolle, 
M.P., who in 1647 inherited the large estate 
of Stevenstone, near Torrington, in N.W. 
Devon, and near the Cornwall boundary, 
who was made K.B. in 1660, and died 1706, 
“the wealthiest commoner in England.” He 
was ancestor of the Henry Rolle, M.P., who 
in 1747-8 was created Baron Rolle. 

Is this surmise correct? And who was 
Capt. Pattridge (Patrick)? I cannot fit him 
into any pedigree of P. of Suffolk. 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


BUSH FAMILY OF CHIDREY, BERKS. 

—I shall be glad if any reader can 
give me information regarding this family, 
who lived in the White Horse Vale district 
from 1600 to 1900. Manuscript material 
would be very useful, if any such exists, 
and I would be grateful for the names of 
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any biographical works; I have seen a copy 
of the book about Thomas Bush called 
“ Christian Stewardship Exemplified,” and if 
anyone has come across a book written 
about John Bush, a schoolmaster, I would 
be very pleased to have details. 


(Mrs.) M. E. HUGHEs. 


"THE WEBSTER FAMILY.—I am 

anxious to ascertain the relationship of 
the dancer Clara Webster (who was burnt 
on the stage at Drury Lane in 1844) to 
Benjamin Nottingham Webster, the famous 
actor-manager. 

Clara Webster was born in Bath in 1821 
and was the daughter of Benjamin Webster, 
a dancing master of that city (died about 
1835), and his wife Mary. In the article on 
Benjamin N. Webster in the ‘D.N.B.’, it is 
stated that his father originally came from 
Sheffield and settled in Bath as a dancing 
and fencing-master. I suspect that Benjamin 
N. and Clara Webster were half-brother 
and -sister, but I have been unable to find 
any proof in support of this conjecture. 

The Webster genealogy in ‘Who’s Who 
in the Theatre’ gives Benjamin N. Webster’s 
ancestors as: 

Captain John Frederick Webster, Master 
of the Ceremonies at Bath before Nash. 
1662-1705. (Great-great-great-grand- 
father.) 

John William Webster, Music Director, 
Bath. m. Mary Jane Brock, 9 March 
1706. (Great-great-grandfather.) 

George William Webster, Teacher of 
Dancing. 1710-65. m. Clara? (Great- 
grandfather.) 

Benjamin George Webster, Actor and 
author. 1743-84. (Grandfather.) 

Frederick John Webster, originally in the 
Army, became an actor. 17652-1826. 
(Father.) 

This last-named gentleman was presumably 
the “ Mr. F, Webster,” for whom a benefit 
performance was given at the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, in 1824; and I believe that he 
was an uncle, not the father, of Benjamin N. 
Webster. Can anyone throw any more light 
on this genealogy? And are there now living 
any descendants of Clara’s brothers and 
sisters: Mary (b. 1810), Alfred (dancing- 
master at Bath, 1812-79), Edgar (b. 1813), 
Harriett (1815-90, m. C. H. Tasker), John 
(b. 1817), Arthur (b. 1825), Ellen and Henry? 


Ivor GUEST. 
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OBERT KEYES, GUNPOWDER 
PLOT CONSPIRATOR.—I should be 
grateful for any references to sources of 
information as to the above-named, said 
to have been of a “ good family”? of Lin- 
colnshire. He is said to have married 
Margaret Pickering, whose relatives were 
zealous Presbyterians. P.D.M. 


ANE AUSTEN’S MINOR WORKS.— 

‘Volume the First.” ‘From words she 

almost came to blows.’ (‘ quoted’ from 
whom?) 

‘The moge free, the more Welcome.’ Is 
this a proverb? 

* The School for Jealousy ’; ‘ The Travelled 
Man.” These plays are not indexed in any 
work of reference I have consulted. But 
as they are named with Hannah Cowley’s 
‘Which is the Man?’ it seems unlikely that 
they are fictitious. 

‘Volume the Second.’ The motto, 
‘quoted’ (from whom?) of ‘Love and 
Freindship ’: ‘Deceived in Freindship and 
Betrayed in Love.’ R.W.C. 


ARMS.—Can any reader tell me to what 

Branch of the Family of Burkett or 
Burnard of Crathes Castle, Scotland, do the 
following arms belong? 

Argent. Three Holly Leaves in Chief 
Vert, Hunting Horn in Base, Sable, Gar- 
nished Gules, Sword Palewise Sable. A lady 
of the family married a gentleman who bore 
these arms. And whose are these arms? 
Sable, Lion Rampant Argent, Chief Argent, 
Crest Lion Rampant. 


ARTHUR DE LA POER ROWBOTHEM. 


OFFIN : NEW MEANING.—Last year 
on October 18 at a dinner of the Insti- 

tute of Mechanical Engineers Dr. D. R. Pye 
believed that he was the Air Ministry’s first 
‘ boffin.’” In 1917 he learnt that the Germans 
were using balloons to protect ammunition 
dumps and rigged up one in which a young 
pilot nearly crashed. ‘Boffin’ is then, I 
suppose, a man employed on engineering 
work for aeroplanes. I have only see the 
word in print quite recently. How did it get 
its meaning? Is it purely fantastic, or 
founded on one of the groups of capital 
letters frequent to-day? I know that Boffin 
as a surname is derived from the earlier 
Baughan. 


T.C.C. 
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HENRY WIKOFF.—Information __re- 

quired for biography, concerning sub- 
sequent life of Miss Jane C, Gamble, niece 
of Mrs. James Dunlop, of Russell Square, 
London—with whom he had an adventure, 
related in his book: ‘ My Courtship and its 
Consequences.’ Also any information con- 
cerning Mr. Wikoff’s life in England in 
1860s, 1870s and his death at Brighton in 


1884. ALLISON DELARUE. 


Box 282, Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 


"THE TENTH MUSE.—In ‘ The Warden’ 

(1855), ch. 14, Trollope speaks of ‘ the 
Tenth Muse who now governs the periodical 
press.’ Was the phrase in this application 
his own coinage. The ‘O.E.D.’ doesn’t tell 


me. Tio. 


WORKING CLASS. — The _ earliest 

example of the use of this phrase 
provided by the O.E.D. is taken from 
Owen’s New View, 1823. The Analytical 
Review, XVI (1793), Appendix page 450, 
referring to T. Ruggles, The History of the 
Poor (1793), says: “The author seems in- 
clined to think that . . . a sufficient remunera- 
tion has not hitherto been made by the 
opulent for the benefit of the working class 
in the community.” Can anyone with access 
to Ruggles’s book say whether he used the 


phrase? FRANK BECKWITH. 
Leeds (old) Library. 


Miss NANCY POMMYDIDDLE. —A 
northern antiquary writing to another 
in 1850, alludes to a common acquaintance 
as no archaeologist: “A complete Miss 
Nancy Pommydiddle.” Who was she? 


A.R.E. 


e A CLEAN SWORD AND A DIRTY 
BIBLE.—This was said to be a toast 

in one of the Scottish regiments. Has any 

reader any definite information on this?’ 


Ep. 


ONKEYS.—When were donkeys intro- 
duced into England. Various dates 
covering long periods are given. Which 
deserves the greatest credence and on what 


j 9 
evidence? JOHN BLACKLEY. 
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Replies 


Bult BAITING AND BEAR BAITING 

—(cxcvii. 23)—There cannot be any 
doubt about the meaning of ‘baiting’ in 
connection with bulls, as the regulations of 
the city of Hereford for 1557’ state that the 
butchers were not to ‘syll no bulefieshe 
untill the tyme hit be slaughte wth houndes, 
upon payne of forfeiture of all such flesh.’ 
This repeats the regulation of 1554, which 
in 1576 is changed to ‘ untill suche tyme it 
be slaughte or slaked wth howndes.’ Two 
presentments for breach of this regulation 
appear in the seventeenth century archives. 
In 1668 the serjeant at mace deposed that 
Elinor Eyles told him (in reply to a com- 
mand of the mayor) that ‘ shee did not care 
a fart for those that sent him, & yt shee 
had an other bull to kill & that shee would 
kill him in spite of theire noses & not bait 
him & that shee would not pay 2d for 
not baiting of him.’ In 1687 John Madox, 
jun., was presented for slaughtering a bull 
unbaited. 

A curious case of bear baiting took place 
in 1668 which led to a dispute on the bank 
of the Wye. Apparently the proprieter of the 
bank was charging a fee for the onlookers 
standing on it to see the ‘sport’ taking 
place in the river, and the refusal of one 
to pay caused a fight and the appearance 
of the disputants before the magistrates. 
This is believed to be the last record of bear- 
baiting in a river. 





F. C. MORGAN. 


_' See ‘ Regulations of the City of Hereford’ pub- 
lished by the City Council, price 1s. 


PETER SHAKERLEY (cixxxi. 35, 76).— 

In August 1941 I contributed a brief 
biographical notice of Peter Shakerley at 
the last reference in reply to an inquiry at 
the first reference. I then stated that I 
had not found any mention of the date 
of his birth. In his important paper on 
‘The Lesser Chapels of Cheshire’ which 
Mr. Raymond Richards, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., contributes to the recently pub- 
lished ‘Transactions (vol. 102) of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire & Cheshire’ 
the author gives an account of ‘ The Chapel 
of All Saints, Somerford’ and prints the 
Shakerley memorial inscriptions therein. 
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‘Peter Shakerley of Hulme Esq. eldest son 
of Sir Geoffrey Shakerley’ died 2nd June 
1726 aged 77 years. From which one 
deduces that he was born 1649 or 1650, 
probably the latter since I have recently 
seen it stated that he was born in 1651. 
His wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Mainwaring of Peover and Mary daughter 
of Sir Henry Delves of Dodington, died in 
London 2 September 1691, and Peter had 
her body brought to Cheshire and buried 
in the Shakerley chapel at Lower Peover 
church. She was aged 44 (born 1647). In 
1725 Peter Shakerley acquired the Somer- 
ford estate and immediately erected the 
chapel there. As soon as the building was 
completed Peter caused: the remains to be 
re-interred at Somerford. ‘Some months 
later Peter Shakerley was laid to rest in the 
same grave in 1726, thus fulfilling the wish 
expressed in his letter written on his wife’s 
death in 1691,’ writes Mr. Richards. Peter's 
mother was Katherine, daughter of William 
Pennington of Muncaster, Cumberland, first 
wife of Sir Geoffrey Shakerley (1619-1697). 


A. J. H. 


PICKERING OF GRANGE COURT 
(cxcvii. 40)—There is a_ railway 
station in Gloucestershire 17 miles S.W. of 
Gloucester, named Grange Court. It would 
be difficult to prove that this was named 
after a former house of that name, but in 
Robert Atkyn’s ‘Ancient State of Gloucester- 
shire’ there is mention of a house called 
The Grange in his description of the parish 
of Westbury which would have included the 
present site of the railway station in 1750. 
As the name Staveley is mentioned in 
Elizabeth Pickering’s will, perhaps she can 
be identified with Elizabeth Stanton, 
daughter of Staveley Stanton of Laughton, 
Leicestershire, who married Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, Bt., of Tichmersh, Northampton- 
shire. She was heir to her father and two 
brothers, one of whose names was Staveley. 
She died on 10 July 1741 (cf. Nichols, 
‘History of Leicestershire,’ Vol. I, p. 614). 


C. S. A. Dosson. 


I think that there is but little doubt that 
this Gloucestershire Grange Court is the 
place referred to in the will of Elizabeth 
Pickering, in 1750, for I notice that there 
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are other Pickering wills in that vicinity, 
i.e. Churcham and Newent, according to the 
printed Index of Gloucestershire Wills, 
Volume 2. Also, there is a brief reference 
to the Pickerings in Bigland’s ‘ Gloucester- 
shire Collections’ for Westbury-on-Severn, 
that is, Volume 3. 
BRIAN FRITH. 


GIR SAMUEL GARTH (excevi. 347).—In 
view of Dr. Albert Rosenberg’s study 
of Garth, the ‘D.N.B.’ (1890) is wrong in 
his father’s residence, his school, and his 
wife. 
A.R.E. 


THE GARENCIERES FAMILY (cxcvii. 

4, 62, 85).—Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Dudley Carleton, married, 
first, Thomas Barker of Gray’s Inn, by 
whom she had a daughter Elizabeth, who 
married (licence May 3, 1678) Dudley de 
Garenciéres, of St. Oswald’s, Chester. She 
married, secondly, Gyles Vanbrugh, of 
Chester, by whom she had further issue, 
including Sir John, who was therefore half- 
brother of Elizabeth de Garenciéres. See 
‘The Genealogist,’ ii, 240, n. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


OURCE WANTED (cxcvii. 43).—The 

inquirer may be thinking not of an 

epitaph but of the following inscription in 
the church of Harold Staunton, Notts. 


In the yeare: 1653 
when all things sacred were throughout 
the nation either demolisht or profaned 
St Robert Shirley Barronet 
Founded this church 
whose singular praise it is 
to have done the best things in the worst times 
an 
hoped them in the most callamitous. 
The righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance 


GORDON CROSSE. 


QOURCE WANTED (cxcvii. 19).—Ian 

Hay in ‘The Lighter Side of School 
Life’ quotes ‘the great Temple’ as once 
saying: ‘Boys are always right, masters 
generally, parents never.’ 


ALFRED E. BLACKWELL. 
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The Library 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ROBIN HOOD, by 
P. Valentine Harris (The Author, 118 
Norbury Crescent, London, S.W. 16, 
1951. 8s. 6d.). 


ig is a bold writer who would declare that 

he is furnishing the truth about an his- 
torical character so long established in the 
popular mind as Robin Hood. A book with 
such a title, claiming to be ‘ A refutation of 
the mythologists’ theories, with new evidence 
of the hero’s actual existence,’ demands close 
scrutiny, but the author arouses our sus- 
picions on the first page of the text where 
he suggests that speculation about the origin 
of Robin Hood ‘ has caused as much flowing 
of learned ink as the Shakespearean [sic] 
controversies ’; this is surely an exaggeration 
and hardly supported by the eight titles 
listed in the bibliography. 

The author’s argument is difficult to 
follow throughout, and he has failed to 
assemble his evidence in any definite order; 
one easily gets lost in the maze instead of 
being guided out of it. On p. 25 we read 
that Little John ‘ goes off in a huff,’ and it 
is a little tiresome to find that he does it 
again two pages further on. Neither is one 
sure whether the author is quoting or not as, 
for example, when he refers to the gates of 
Nottingham as being ‘sparred ’—a_ term 
which is relatively modern. 

When an author has spent a long time in 
collecting material, it is always disappoint- 
ing to have the result adversely criticized, 
but a reader’s confidence is shaken when he 
finds (p. 23) Eileen Power quoted as the 
author of English Medieval Monasteries 
instead of Medieval English Nunneries. An 
essential of any offering on the altar of Clio 
is unfailing attention to points of detail. 

The zeal with which the author attempts 
to demolish the theories of earlier writers 
and his suggestion that some of their state- 
ments seem to be completely unsubstantiated 
is trying when we are here given so much 
undigested (and in its present form, 
indigestible) material. 

We do not give Mr. Harris’ solution to 
the problem of Robin Hood’s identity as this 
would be spoiling the story, but while the 
evidence he has obtained may be said to fit 
the theory, the importance of some of it is 
questionable. The fact that a family sur- 
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named de Doncaster was living in Yorkshire 
in the fourteenth century is really not very 
surprising. It is also disconcerting for the 
reader to learn that the author, after claim- 
ing his work to be the truth about Robin 
Hood, has to admit on the last page that a 
great deal of the mystery remains un- 
explained! The index is reliable, but why 
are some references to the hero under H and 
others under R? There are a few printer’s 
errors. 


RONDELS, by Charles d’Orléans and other 
French poets, chosen and translated by 
Cedric Wallis. _Wood-engravings and 
decorations by Guy Worsdell. (Printed 
by hand at the Caravel Press. Limited 
edition: 20 copies white vellum; 5 
guineas; 130 copies white buckram, 2 
guineas.) 

N a gay preface defending that gayest of 

literary forms, the rondel, Cedric Wallis 
describes his ‘ wanton’ rendering of bateau 
by caravel as ‘the flinging of a libation of 
imaginative wine across the prow of this, 
the publisher’s first venture.’ The publishers 
and printers certainly deserve the gesture. 

This is a piece of exquisite book-making, 

delightful to look at and to handle: the 

hand-set type, hand-made paper and quality 
binding combine to form an unusually ele- 
gant edition. Mr. Worsdell’s illustrations 
are less to my personal taste. They are 
perhaps a little smooth and unindividual 
compared with the mediaeval engravings 
they are evidently intended to suggest; but 
they are nevertheless harmonious and suited 
to the text. Altogether, bateau or caravel, 
it is a well-found ship, and the French part 
of the cargo, at any rate, is of excellent 
vintage: the twenty-five rondels, thirteen of 
them by Charles d’Orléans, are well-known 
pieces which have charmed generations of 
readers and challenged generations of trans- 
lators: Blanche com lys, plus que rose ver- 
meille; Le temps a laissié son manteau; 

Repos eternal donne a cil are here presented 

in an edition which would seem not un- 

worthy to mediaeval authors accustomed to 
de luxe editions even more limited in 
number. 

What, then, of the English translations? 
Unfortunately, light as the French originals 
are, something more than gaiety is needed to 
produce worthy English versions. Gaiety, 
without a great deal of hard work, can pro- 
duce a satisfactory line or couplet, but only 
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at the expense of following lines that are 
nowhere near satisfactory. Mr. Wallis has 
undertaken rhymed translation that keeps 
the form of the original, and this is the only 
way with rondels. The trouble is that, des- 
pite its repetitions, a rondel requires a higher 
proportion of rhyming words than almost 
any other literary form; while what it says 
in its few words and many rhymes is some- 
thing very exact. To reproduce form and 
meaning exactly in English is admittedly 
impossible, but unless every attempt is made 
the result is verse, more or less good or bad, 
which only vaguely suggests the original. 

Has Mr. Wallis made every attempt? Let 
us look at his version of that most dangerous 
and attractive of rondels, Charles d’Orléans’ 
Le temps a laissié son manteau/De vent, de 
froidure et de pluye . . . For temps Mr. 
Wallis gives us weather-god. In spite of the 
implied personification, the word -god is an 
intrusion, as are -spun and glancing in wind- 
spun ice and glancing rain. Similarly with 
shirt, which may be implied in the original 
brouderie but is certainly not there. When 
he goes on to say The stream stirs from its 
winter bed/And flashes forth across the 
plain/Like jewels on a silver chain for 
Riviére, fontaine, et ruisseau/ Portent en 
livrée jolye/ Goultes d’argent d’orfaverie, 
he intrudes stirs, winter-bed, and plain, and 
loses the charming original picture of rivers 
and springs wearing jewels as livery. In the 
companion rondel Le fourriers d’Esté sont 
venus he has the horrible and sloppy intru- 
sion: A trail of flowers will guide her home. 
It is just not there in the original. And in 
Christine de Pisan’s Rians vairs yeulx, to 
take only one other example, Venus’ fav’rite 
dove comes winging in from outside, while 
a rendering of Jaz amoureux as lakes instead 
of snares of love produces a completely 
extraneous romantic idea. 


Another period snare into which Mr. 
Wallis has fallen is that of language. A 
translator from mediaeval French should 
choose whether he is going to translate into 
current English or some deliberately archaic 
form of the language. Good direct lines, 
like as no man living will deny, suggest that 
Mr. Wallis’ intention is to use current idio- 
matic English, but, if so, such words and 
phrases as puissant, thrall, dallied in love's 
retreat, and bald as a swede for cauldron 
dight are incongruous. If the intention is to 
write in mediaeval English, it is only neces- 
sary to look at Charles of Orleans’ own 
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English poems to see how far away from the 
middle ages Mr. Wallis’ versions are. Even 
as signposts Mr. Wallis’ versions are un- 
reliable, and the wood from which they are 
cut has been too long dead to burst into 
flower. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THOMSON’S 
‘ LIBERTY,’ by Alan Dugald McKillop, 
Minnesota University Press. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 20s. net.) 


EVERYONE knows that Dr. Johnson 
tried to read James Thomson’s Liberty 
when it first appeared and ‘soon desisted.’ 
Since then few readers have waded through 
that solid mass of blank verse which Thom- 
son designed as his masterpiece and which 
now, in spite of occasional flashes of poetry, 
seems so singularly lacking in the freshness 
and charm which still keep The Seasons and 
The Castle of Indolence alive. Yet Liberty, 
though undoubtedly an artistic failure, is a 
highly significant work, written by an in- 
telligent man, who is a genuine poet, and it 
expresses with considerable power some of 
the characteristic ideas and beliefs of 
Augustan England. Professor <A. D. 
McKillop, for whose masterly study The 
Background of Thomson’s Seasons (Min- 
nesota, 1942) all students of eighteenth cen- 
tury poetry must be grateful, has now 
published a smaller monograph on the 
‘background’ of Liberty. This work is a 
very useful successor to the earlier volume 
and exhibits the same qualities of accurate 
and exhaustive scholarship, balanced judg- 
ment and the same interest in the relation- 
ship between poetry and the history of 
political, philosophical and aesthetic ideas. 
Particularly suggestive is the demonstration 
that Liberty is based on a two-fold liber- 
tarian tradition. On the one hand there are 
the classical republicans, the virtuous 
heroes of Plutarch, on the other the vigorous 
freedom-loving men of the North: 
vast Germania, the ferocious Nurse 
Of hardy Men and Hearts affronting Death. 
These are the inventors of the ordered con- 
stitutional liberty fully realized in Georgian 
England : 
The calm Gradations of Art—nursing Peace, 
And matchless Orders, the deep Basis still 
On which ascends my British reign. 
There is a valuable chapter on The Fine 
Arts, in which Professor McKillop gives 
detailed evidence of Thomson’s indebted- 
ness to the works of Du Bos, De Piles and 
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Félibien, all of which are recorded in the 
Sale Catalogue of his library. The account 
of the revival of painting in modern tim 
in Part IV of Liberty is one of the most 
interesting passages in the poem and P 
fessor McKillop points out with great 
acuteness that, at this time, Thomson’s vi 
of painting was, like that of his French 
authorities, strictly neo-classical. He gives 
high praise to Raphael and ‘ The School ¢ 
Caracci,’ but does not mention the names of 
Claude Lorraine or Salvator Rosa, the 
masters of the new school of landscap 
whose work is lauded in a famous passage 
The Castle of Indolence. 7 

Professor McKillop succeeds admirabh 
in establishing his contention that, ‘ though 
Liberty is over-ambitious and abortive, it ig 
in a sense central and representative.’ His 
book is an important contribution to the 
literary and cultural history of Augustam 
England. There is a small error that may 
be due to a slip in proof reading on 5, wher 
Algernon Sidney is wrongly described 
‘Sir Algernon Sidney.’ 





CORRIGENDA 


excvi. 443, col. 2,1. 1. For in 1485, appointe 

read in 1485 appointed. 

463, col. 1,1. 3. For raven’s read ravens, 

1.7 from foot. For Montfor read Montfort, 

col. 2,1. 5 from foot, and 464, col. 1, L. 7, 
For ravens’ heads read raven’s head. © 

526, col. 1, line 3 from foot. For vol. 8% 
read vol. 42. 


568. For Princess Caroline read Princess 
Murat. 
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